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PREFACE. 



In presenting the American Athlete to the public, the author claims 
the indulgence of the tens of thousands who will read its pages and de- 
rive the benefits of physical training which it will suggest. 

It is the intention of the author, who has been a professional pe- 
destrian for the past twenty years, and during that time held the posi- 
tion of champion, to introduce to the sporting world a work which will 
show the beneficial results of physical training, both to the body and 
mind. 

The author will also treat of the necessary mode of training that 
must, in all cases, be undertaken to fit any person for feats that require 
endurance. He, however, intends to draw attention more particularly 
to the study of training and dieting necessary to be observed by any 
aspirant for pedestrian honors, either walking and running, and also in 
rowing. The book, besides giving a treatise on training, contains a 
full history of the trophy, offered by Daniel O'Leary, E. P. Weston, 
Charles Eowell, George Hazael, " Blower " Brown, and other distin- 
guished pedestrians. 

As useful information, the work contains the scores made in the 
Astley Belt for the World's Championship, the Astley Belt representing 
the English Championship, the O'Lear^ Belts, and the Bose Champion- 
ship Belt. 
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CHAFFER 1 



PHTSICAIi T^BAIKIl^a. 



Thx Bfoibject of ph^flical traioing sliQuld unte^^eoA ^istjtj one* ftftd lot 
years it baa ocoopied the attentiosi of aom^, of ^e most leaomed men of 
the world, and ummnersHble metiiiods of ph jfiica} traJDiag have been 
adopted ui the cpU^ea ai^d otiier i|istit«l^a9t i^re our youth axe 
eduicatedr 

It should be the. dui^ of eyerybodj if> i^msa and prepare the human 
system by a thorough course of dJietii^ m4 eiiefd9i^ for in many in- 
stances it developes the human frame, and always promotes health and 
strength. 

Walking, rowing and running and other health-promoting recrea- 
tions have been tried, and have undoubtedly been productive of a yery 
great amount of practical good in deyeloping latent physical energies. 
It is pleasant to notice that under the endorsement of some of the most 
tslente^i mA eixun^i^ phys^eians^ physical ezeioisea have become ex- 
ceedi33^1y populigr ixom Maine to Qaiiiotsm. 

Tliirfy years ngo athletics ii% Anierica was in its infancy. Amer- 
ica could not boeat of a West<^ or i^ O'l^emry, Sagland of a Bowell, nor 
Canada o{ an atUete like BanlaiL ^ Uk true tiiere were athletes, b«t 
they were all of the primary order OQnipaired with the wonderftil phys- 
ioaj phenomanons of tibke prese^pt d[»y. 

Our readers will naturaUy ask Mrhy tbe athletes thirty jaars ago 
pould not compare with those of the pres^it day. l%e question is 
easily answered. The athletes at that time did not understand the 
benefits of trai^iugi and because they did Qot know the important ben- 
efits deriyed from ii Walking and running, and other exercises that 
form the branches of athletiea» are efficacious in driving disease from 
the human frame, and this fact has time and again been proved. Many 
a consumptive youth, by constant exercise, has overcome the disease 
before it was abated in the system, and mauy a man afflicted with rheu- 
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matisin has, by physical exercise and abstemious living, recovered from 
the affliction. 

The plan formerly adopted in colleges and public schools was to 
keep the brain continually at work by a severe course of study, and to 
allow the body to remain perfectly inactive. Under the system now 
coming into use, the exercise of both mind and body is equally looked 
after, and thus the healthful influence of the one is brought to bear on 
the other. By judicious pedal and muscular exercise the motions gone 
through reach every part of the frame, and they completely dispel lan- 
guor and inactivity. The tension of the muscles is trebled, and the 
blood flowing sluggishly in remote and undisturbed portions of the 
body, is urged and quickened in the circulation by the relaxing and 
contracting of the muscles. The brain is stimulated into new activity 
by the lively, bounding current within, and thus is more apt to absorb 
whatever is presented to it, while at the same time the memory is con- 
siderably improved and strengthened. 



CHAPTER n. 

TBAININa IN GENEBAL. 

Tbauhng is a process which requires more care and attention than 
any other ordeal through which an athlete has to pass, though its in- 
jurious effects have been over-rated by the timid. There is an old 
maxim, that " everything is good in moderation," and this is as applic- 
able to training as to other things. The object of training is to enable 
a man to go through violent exercise with the least possible inconve- 
nience and injury to himself. An untrained man not only feels the ex- 
ertion severely during a race, but his frame does not resume its normal 
state for some time after. Whatever may be the effects, whether for 
good or ill, of athletic contests, personal experience and observation 
prove that much more harm ensues from severe bodily exertion, when 
a man is untrained, than when he is trained. 

Another very important point, generally overlooked by those who 
talk about the diseases brought on in after life through training, is the 
going out of training. After a man has been living in temperance, so- 
berness, and carefulness for months, and then, after a contest, indulges 
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pure and unadulterated. Port, sherry, stout, and all spirits are heat- 
ing, and consume the vital powers of the body, although the formar 
must, of course, be given in case a man is trained off or weak. Of 
other wines, good sound claret is the best, but care must be taken that 
it does not produce diarrhoea in hot weather. If old ale is taken, a 
pint should be the quantity, or if one or two glasses of port wine is re^ 
quired after dinner, as in the case of a weak constitution, not more 
l^an half a pint of ale is required. Of all liquids, however, champagne 
is the best, as it gives a man energy and life without producing heavir 
ness and fulness like port wine. 

If dessert is taken, one orange or two or three Turkish figs are the 
best, but any fruit in season is admissible, as it promotes digestion. 
By far, however, the best time to take fruit is in the morning at break- 
fast before the sun has been on it. No sugar must be eaten with it It 
is as bad to eat directly after hard exercase as it is to do so just beforei 
since the blood is distributed in those parts of the body which have 
been exercised. The ev^iing meal, whether tea or supper, should be 
as light as possible ; it is most injurious to the digestive organs to eat 
heartily before sleep. Half a pint or even more, if desired, of tea or 
old ale, may be taken, and of food much the sam« description as at 
breakfast^ though less in quantity* for the reagcms just stated. 

Many advocate a basiu of gruel at the evening repast. Althou^ it 
is undoubtedly strengthening, its general efficiency m£^y be doubted, for 
it suits the palates of very few, except those accustomed to it, and one 
of the greatest points in training is not to compel a man to eat Bsrj 
food which is distasteful to him. In the above rules more than two 
pints of liquid are allowed, in the day. The theory of stinting a man's 
liquor, as it is termed, is a most fallacious one, and quite contrary to 
nature, since, when a man is in training, he perspires through exercise, 
and the quantity of liquid thus exuded must to a certain extent be re- 
placed. There is only one restriction that must \>e placed on taking 
mose than two ]^ts of drink during the day, and that is that all drinks 
should be taken at meals and not at odd times. Condemning one to 
thirst has the same effect as giving him ardent liquors. Both make him 
feverish, restless, and unable to sleep. 

The times of taking the meals must of course vary according to cir- 
cumstances, but the maxim that '' It is better to eat often in modera- 
tion than to gorge oneself once a day," should ever be remembered. 
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Mr. H. Salter, a great authority on diet in training, wisely says : ^^The 
great thing in training is to find out as soon as possible what mode of 
living the subject has been accustomed to, and, as it must to a great 
extent be the most suitable to his peculiar case, to adopt it without 
hesitation." Acting on this principle, the dietary above mentioned will 
be the most suitable for gentlemen, being that to which they are most 
accustomed. Pickles, spices, pepper, mustard, and all seasoning sauces, 
and therefore all made dishes and eutrees which usually contain such 
condiments, must be carefully avoided from their tendency to produce 
an unnatural appetite and create thirst. 

Liquids, like food, should never be swallowed directly after exercise, 
as cases of ulcerated sore throat are sometimes brought on by drinking 
when the throat is heated by exertion. The lean part of a mutton chop and 
dry toast, with weak brandy and water, is the best meal, to be taken 
about two hours before starting in a race. If intense thirst is felt, the 
mouth should be rinsed out with water, but nothing swallowed. Belief 
is often obtained by bathing the wrists and feet in cold water. 

SLEEP. 

Of this, eight hours is an outside limit, and from six to seven will be 
generally found sufficient, retiring to rest not later than 11 p. m., and 
rising from about six A. M. to 7:30 A. M., according to circumstances. 
The bedroom windows should always be kept open at top and bottom, 
slightly in winter and wider in summer. Foul air, generated by the 
human breath, is never more hurtful than in a bedroom. Too much 
clothing should never be placed over the chest whilst sleeping, as, by 
doii^ so, respiration is more labored, and the legs and extremities, not 
the trunk, require more extra covering for purposes of warmth. A 
mattress should be used to sleep on, never a feather bed. High pil- 
lows and bolsters are very injurious. The natural height to which the 
head should be raised in sleep is about the thickness of the upper 
portion of the arm, which constitutes the pillow as designed by nature. 

CLOTHING. 

Flannel should be worn next the skin throughout the year. * The best 
attire for running is what is termed the university costume, and consists 
of a pair of merino or silk drawers, reaching to the knee, and confined 
around the waist by a broad, elastic band. For the upper part of the 
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body a thin mermo or «nir jersey is the best. No covering for the head 
is usually worn, but in a race of such long duration as a seven mile or 
ten mile running contest, it is advisable to wear a straw hat or cap, if 
the rays of the sun are very powerful For running, thin shoes of 
French calf and fitting like a kid glove when laced up are worn. The 
sole should be thicker than the heel, and contain four or five spikes, 
the lacing being continued almost down to the toe. 

For walking races the heel should be thicker than the sole, and con- 
tain a few sparrow-bill nails — none being required in the toes. Cha- 
mois leather socks, just covering the toes, but not reaching above the 
top of the shoe, are the best adapted for running. Ordinary merino 
socks, but not thick and heavy like worsted ones, and worn over the 
chamois leather coverings, are the best for walking, as they prevent 
dust and grit raised from the path from getting between the shoe and 
foot. £xcep« for sweating purposes hea^y clothing should never be 
worn in practice, the gait and stride being much impeded thereby. A 
piece of cork, of an elongated e^ shape, should be grasped in each 
hand while walking or running. 

EXEBCISE. 

In all exertion two sets of muscles are used — the extraordinary or 
special and the ordinary or habitual The former are those which are 
specially brought into use by an exercise of the will on the part of the 
athlete while engaged in his proper pursuits ; but the latter, in their 
connection with the heart and lungs, are naturally and unconsciously 
used by all men, whether athletes or noi Those particular muscles 
which are most brought into play by any special exercise will be most 
developed, c gr., in walking chiefly those of the legs and thighs ; in 
rowing, chiefly those of the legs and loins. Like all other things, the 
beginning should be in moderation^ and by far the best plan is to reduce 
all superfluous flesh, if there be any, before an attempt to contend 
against time. Thus, a man will be able to walk or run with much more 
ease and comfort to himseli^ and will not be discouraged by what would 
otherwise be considered a bad performance. Now the reduction of flesh 
is accomplished by a combination of two methods — either sweating off, 
or working into muscle, technicaUy termed " caking" it Sweating may 
be performed in two ways,: either artificially or naturally. The former, 
except in the way of a Turkish bath, is so weakening and injurious to 
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the system that it need not be farther alluded to. The latter plan is 
by far the most healthy, being consonant with the laws of natnre. It 
is accomplished by putting on a rough but not too porous worsted 
jersey next the skin, and running some distance at a slow, steady pace, 
but not fast enough to cause distress or fatigue. If the lower limbs 
are much loaded with flesh, woolen may be advantageously worn, but 
this will be seldom required, the exercise itself sufficiently accomplish- 
ing the desired result. 

Working fat into muscle, or caking it, a most simple process, is per- 
formed by plenty of long and steady exercise at a moderate pace, ac- 
companied by seyere rubbing with rough towels after the bath. The 
system of covering the body with several thick coats for sweating 
purposes is bad, and has a tendency to slowness in pace. The best 
distance to commence to run for sweating is about a mile or more (if 
the pedestrian is not fatigued, and this should be avoided), the pace 
being an easy trot at first, afterward gradually increased from day to 
day. As the limbs acquire elasticity, and the heart and lungs become 
accustomed to the increased number of respirations, the work becomes 
a pleasure instead of a task. 

After a trainer has thus got himself into condition, actual practice 
could commence according to the length of the race in which he is to 
compete. It is a great mistake to take no exercise during the day 
except running the distance of the race once at top speed. Except for 
two or three hours after meals, the runner should be on the move, and 
taking light exercise or amusing himself throughout the day. By so 
doing, he prevents stiffness of the muscles, and occupies the mind ; but 
this, of course, is only feasible with those who can devote their entire 
time to training, and is a remark more applicable to professionals than 
to amateurs. 

Violent exercise before breakfast, as was said before, is bad, uxdess a 
man is accustomed to it The time of day for performing the distance, 
or a portion of it, on the running path, should vary according to the 
time of year. In the summer months, when the sun is powerful^ it is 
not advisable to take hard exercise on the path before 6 or 7 P.x., but 
in Earing, autumn or wisfter, the best time is between 10 A.1L and noon, 
about two hours after breakfast One or two day's rest lAould be taken 
before the day fix»d for the contest, as by this means the limbs, whidi 
JUKJ have been weaxied bowL constant work, recover their elastioity ttd- 
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stride. One or more trials against time, a^> the distance to be ran in 
the race, should be performed, but not within a week of the event. In 
the case of sprint races the distance may be run out oftener, but all 
trials should be left to the judgment of the trainer, who has by far the 
best perception as to weakness and jading from overwork. If it is ap- 
parent that a man is doing his utmost in a trial, yet still the watch 
shows that the time is bad, the pedestrian should be at once stopped 
and given a day's rest, or even more if required. 

ACCIDENTS DUEING TBAINING. 

These are chiefly strained muscles, blisters and corns. In the 
case of the first, perfect rest must be taken till a complete cure is ef- 
fected. For blisters, the best way is to lance the skin with a needle — 
never with a pin — and press the water out ; they will then generally 
heal up in a short time. Should the skin become badly broken, the 
limb must be well bathed in warm water, and kept protected with a 
bandage of lint soaked in Goulard water. Corns are usually caused by 
tight-fits, and should be extracted as soon as possible by bathing in 
hot water. But in all these prevention is better than cure. For other 
and more serious accidents, such as varicose veins, rupture, sprained 
ankles and the like, the subject should seek the best medical advice ob- 
tainable. 

In conclusion, an athlete shoidd coxifine himself exclusively to that 
kind of exercise which suits him best, if he wishes to be profieieni 
At the same time recollect there is moderation in training as well as in 
other things. A novice should never attempt s&lf-training, but always 
seek the advice of some experienced person. Be it ever remembered, 
however, that a man anywhere weB^ by naticre should never attempt 
training without permission of his medieal adviseir. 
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Too much oare camndt be tajoen in iselectiiig men for boa4r rowing — 
they should neiUielp be too |poi:U)g or too old. If yaung, they sh^iild bi^ 
carefully watched and drilled, holdii]^,«s tile 'fiiistpriiiciple, the itetatt% 
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health and strength of the body. A man should never be selected for 
his proficiency, nor for willingness alone ; for many a young man pos- 
sesses these qualities, who has not the physical power of development 
or endurance. 

Exertion should in no case be of such a nature, or continued to 
such an extent, as to become exhaustive, or to exceed the powers of re- 
cruitment furnished by diet and rest 

A man who goes into training should have perfect control over him- 
self. The want of this power is the common and special defect, not 
only of weak minds, but very often of the strongest natures. It is sel- 
dom perfectly attained, but a close approximation to it may be arriv- 
ed at. It is hard to overcome bad habits that have been indulged for any 
length of time, yet it is absolutely necessary, to become a good rower, 
that these habits should be entirely overcome, if not forgotten. [Re- 
straint is difficult with most men, but still it is of the last importance to 
a man in training. 

On commencing training, great care should be taken in securing a 
large and airy sleeping apartment The temperature of the bath va- 
ries with the season. It is a mistake to think the body should be al- 
lowed to cool down before bathing. Nothing closes the pores but the 
shrinking of the skin, and to do this by standing in the cold, you defeat 
the object of the bath. 

Training causes the speedy removal of all waste, and the hasten- 
ing forward of: fresh material for its replacement, and in doing this it 
attains three distinct results : 

1. — ^It increases the size of the voluntary muscles employed. 

2. — ^It increases the functional capacity of the involuntary muscles. 

3. — ^And by far the greatest, it promotes the health and strength 
of the whole body by increasing respiration and quickening the general 
circulation. 

A man should never row who is suffering from a severe cold, or 
inflammation of the chest and throat, or who has the slightest sign of 
palpitation of the heart 

Men who have been in the habit of using tobacco, liquor, coffee, 
etc., should wean themselves from their use some time before training. 
Inveterate smokers may be allowed to smoke a little after dinner and 
supper, than to be continually hankering after it, but this must be given 
up at least two weeks before the race. 




WILLIAM E. HARDING, 

The FouoB GAZBTTE'a Bporlii^ Editor, Ex-ChampioD Pedeatrlftn aod ffi<70lMi 
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tance of attending to this particular branch of the education of their 
youth ; having frequently to defend their liberties and property by the 
force of arms, either against the encroachments of kindred States, or 
the ambition of powerful foreign foes who desired to invade their 
country. They therefore considered it highly important to inure their 
young men to hardy, and even violent exercises, so that, in the hour of 
danger, their minds might not be daunted or their bodies sink under 
the fatigues of war. 

It has been said, perhaps justly, that the young men of the present 
day have physically considerably deteriorated ; preferring to spend 
their time in the enjoyment of enervating and luxurious pleasure, 
rather than to follow a course of healthful and manly exercises, which 
would not only give them greater vigor, but fit them for the natural 
position that all are called upon to fill at some period of their lives, 
viz. : that of husband, and, possibly, father of a family. If the youth 
of the present generation would but lead frugal and temperate lives, 
and at the same time endeavor to improve their physical health by all 
means within their reach, it might be expected as a natural consequence 
i>hat their sons would in their day be possessed of constitutions which 
would enable them to not only enter upon their business avocations 
with determination and zeal, but would also enable them to compete 
with the youth of other nations in all manly sports. 

The system which now unfortunately prevails is due to the inert- 
ness of the parents and teachers under whose care our children are 
being brou'^ht up ; and to it and to them must be attributed the sickly 
and wasted appearance observable in so many of the young men of the 
present day. 

The following mentioned paraphernalia are necessary in fitting up 
a Gymnastic Ground : 

Horizontal Bar ; Parallel Bars ; Vaulting Horse ; Leaping Stand ; 
Climbing Stand ; Ladder of Hopes ; plain Swinging Hope ; Hopes and 
Eings ; Wood Spring-Board ; Pulleys, cords and weights, adjustable 
to imitate the actions gone through as a top and bottom sawyer, and in 
rowing ; set of Dumb Bells, and a set of Indian Clubs. The best time 
for practicing gymnastics is early in the morning, but they may also be 
engaged in before dinner in the afternoon, when the stomach is not 
laden with food. Violent exertion of any kind should never be indulg- 
e<l in immediately after a hearty meaL 
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The learner should proceed gradually from the easier to the more 
difficult exercises, by slow degrees, and, if possible, under the eye and 
instruction of an experienced teacher. Care should bo taken at all 
times never to overtax the strength, as by so doing injury may be the 
result instead of benefit. Where there are a number of boy?, they 
should be divided into classes according to their strength. The pupils 
should, while exercising, wear a pair of flannel pants, flannel shirt or 
Guernsey and canvas shoes, and as soon as their exercises are com- 
pleted they should strip and rub themselves dry with a rough towel, 
and immediately resume their ordinary apparel, which should be suf- 
ficiently warm to keep them from catching cold. 

In all exercises attention should be paid to place the body in such 
a position that none of its parts are exposed to injury ; for example, 
the tongue should never be suffered to remain between the teeth, and 
care should also be taken to carry nothing in the pockets of the exer- 
cising dress, as by so doing some serious accident might result The 
left hand and arm being commonly weaker than the right, should be 
more frequently exercised by lifting and carrying of weights, and by 
supporting the body by suspension, until it becomes as strong as the 
other. The use of dumb bells and Indian clubs is very advantage- 
ous, but the pupil should be careful not to use those of too great 
weighi Dumb bells of from 4 to 7 pounds are of more use in develop- 
ing the muscles than those of heavier weights. Clubs of from 6 to 9 
pounds are also sufficient for all ordinary purposes. The pupil should, 
however, at each lesson, begin with both bells and clubs of the smallest 
size, and p^ ogress to those of heavier calibre towards the conclusion of 
the lesson. 

CHAPTEE V. 

WALKING AND BUNNING. 

The best and most beneficial exercise is walking and running, 
and men for this branch of sport should be selected for their 
health, strength and activity. 

Men for walking, running, and all athletic sports, should be se- 
lected for their health, strength and activity. Proficiency in walking 
and running will come by practice. It is not to be supposed that 
every man can become an accomplished walker or runner, but I be- 
lieve that all can learn something worth acquiring. 
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The selection being made, the next thing is to look at the pre- 
vious habits of the men. These habits should not be changed sud- 
denly ; I refer to such habits as smoking, chewing, drinking, diet> 
etc. Those who have been accustomed to indulge in those pemicioos 
habits to an inordinate extent should wean themselves gra dual ly from Aj^|M 
their use before beginning to train, and discontinue them entirely 
ten days after commencing training. 

The importance of fresh air in the sleeping apartment is acknowl- 
edged, but not fully acted on. Care should therefore be taken to see 
that ^ the bed-chamber is well ventilated, but not draughty. Let 
any man sleep in a close and ill-ventilated room, and in the morn- 
ing he will wake flushed and feverish, and very often with a headache. 

Every man, to be a walker or runner, should have strong and 
healthy lungs. Unless he has these he should never undertake any 
violent exercises, as he must necessarily fail. 

In walking, the arms should move freely by the side, the head be 
kept well up, the stomach in, the shoulders back, the feet parallel with 
the ground, and the body resting neither on the toe nor heel, but on 
the ball of the foot. On starting the pupil should raise one foot, keep 
the knee and instep straight and the toe bent downwards. When the 
foot reaches the ground the other should follow, and so on until the 
pupil is able to walk gracefully and j&rmly. The stride should be from 
the hips. The best walkers of the day scarcely bend their knees. This 
is the best of exercises, and excels all others. 

In running, the legs should not Le raised too high ; the arms should 
be nearly still, so that no unnecessary opposition be given to the air by 
useless motions. Bunning in a circle is excellent exercise, but the di- 
rection should be reversed occasionally, so that both sides may be 
equally worked. The arms should be carried about level with the 
chest, but clear of the body, and the hands be kept closed, with some- 
thing in them, such as a cork cut four inches long and about the thick- 
ness of an ordinary walking cane. 

Pupils should make frequent use of the spring-board, and pay par- 
ticular attention to begin running on the toes and afterwards on the 
ball of the foot, keeping the heel clear of the ground. By constant 
daily practice the pupil, who, at commencing, could run less than one 
mile, will be enabled to cover ten miles with ease. 

The shoes used in running should be made of the best calf-skin. 
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and have five spikes at the bottom ; three placed at the outer, and two 
at the inner side of the sole, and each one projecting a quarter of an 
inch. The three should start from the small toe, and the two from the 
large toe, equally spaced to suit the party for whom they are in- 
tended. 

One important thing that an amateur should not overlook, no mat- 
ter what branch of athletics he practices, is over-training, that is, too 
much work. I once knew a professional gentleman who when on a cer- 
tain occasion in training had lost form and appetite, and his only crav- 
ing was for red herrings, which at length were allowed him by his 
trainer with great reluctance ; but when he was bloater-fed and his crav- 
ing satisfied, he rapidly got into his running again. I have now I think 
explained that the only remedy for sudden loss of form in training is 
to iiUow the trainee to follow his own devices, or, in plain words, to 
throw him up for a time. 

Another matter that no foresight can prevent when running a race 
is a "stitch." This pain will only attack men in distance races. I 
have frequently seen men who are in the perfection of condition to run 
and with victory within their grasp, have it ruthlessly wrested from 
them by an attack of this kind. There is no prevention from it, and 
when it does come the only thing to do is to keep on running, though 
in great pain, until it leaves off — that is to say, if there is sufficient 
distance yet to be run to give one a chance to recover the ground nec- 
essarily lost 

Loss of form and "stitches" are evils bad enough, but the most gall- 
ing and disappointing of all is a break-down through a sprain or strain- 
ing of certain muscles. For this there may be really no cure whatever, 
so far as one's ever being able to stand a preparation is concerned, and 
even under the most favorable circumstances a long rest is necessary, 
and consequently from this one's entire training is upset. The cause 
of these ailments is purely accidental, and no amount of care can 

prevent them. 

♦ 

CHAPTER YI. 

mPOBTANT BULES THAT MUST BR ATTENDED TO WHILE TBAINING. 

DuBiNG the preparatory stage a wide latitude is permitted in re- 
spect of most things ; the one point chiefly to be attended to being 
steady rowing — but this subject has already been fuUv gone into. In 
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actual training, however, the case is diflterent. Certain definite laws 
are laid down as to forbidden fruits and forbidden pleasures, and com- 
pliance with them cannot be too strict or too ready. 

In the first place, absorbing intellectual labor and sedentary occu- 
pation should as much as possible be laid aside, and all mental excite- 
ment or anxiety should be avoided. The hour of rising should not be 
too early or unreasonable, and no violent exercise which will cause 
profuse perspiration should be taken before breakfast, as the system is 
thereby weakened. 

Hard and long runs at an early hour are especially to be depre- 
cated ; they cause lassitude, loss of appetite, and a feeling of general 
debility and staleness throughout the day. The ancient 
custom was to reduce by artificial means, such as giving 
sudatory medicines over-night, the process going on during sleep — 
about the most insane course that could well have been adopted, noth- 
ing, perhaps, being more debilitating than night sweats. 

Another mode was to wrap the patient, when denuded of all cloth- 
ing, in a cold wet sheet, then to roll him up in a blanket and half 
smother him with a feather bed. He would quickly break out in the 
most profuse perspiration, and, after having been so treated for upwards 
of an hour, would be doused over with cold water and rubbed dry. A 
more modern application of a somewhat similar method is the Turkish 
bath, which has of late been much in vogue, but which, however good 
it may be for invalids, is not quite the style of treatment for a healthy 
oarsman, although one or two baths might commence the reduction of 
a heavy and fleshy subject, as it might purify the blood, would cleanse 
the skin, and perhaps have a tendency to diminish boils. The plan 
has been lately tried upon race-horses, but it has resulted in failure. 

It is scarcely reasonable to suppose that a horse, reduced to a 
proper degree of fineness by the Turkish bath, would be as fit for his 
work as one brought to the same state by long steady gallops, which, 
besides getting off superfluous fat, have the additional and all-impor- 
tant advantage of improving the wind — for this reason, that, according 
to its advocates, it does not get rid of fat, but merely the water in the 
blood ; and even if it did, it could not much affect the internal fat, the 
great hindrance to good wind. 

So with man. All artificial modes of inducing perspiration may 
therefore be put under a ban. Natural sweating is far more to the 
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purpose, and may be brought about by rowing, walking or ruaning, in 
extra clothing, especially by increasing the clothes where there is most 
fac One thing, however, should invariably be avoided, namely, a too 
rapid reduction ; it should always be gradual 

The daily work in the boat will, to a great extent, assist in bring- 
ing a man down; but, in addition to this, it is absolutely necessary for 
him to undergo a process which will more effectually rid the heart and 
muscles of any undue accupiulation of fat, and thereby improve the 
wind. Walking at a smart pace, as a rule, will not alone compass this 
end, though in some cases it may, and therefore recourse must be had 
to running. 

A sharp run of a mile, or even less, is far better than a dull, steady 
drag of four or five miles, which will depress the spirits and tire the 
body ; for it must be borne in mind that the race to be gone through is 
not a running but a rowing match, and therefore plenty of rowing, as 
opposed to much running, should be insisted on. 

The improvement of wind will be brought about, with the reduc- 
tion of fat, by the running just alluded to, and by avoiding the too free 
use of fluids, as well as by abstaining from indigestible and unwhole- 
some articles of food, but especially by the work done in the boat It 
has been laid down as a golden maxim that men in training should be 
stinted in the quantityof fluid they drink, and as far as wind goes nothing 
is so important. An extra glass of port wine after dinner invariably 
shows itself the next day. Care should therefore be taken that the 
glasses are always of the same size, for even such a trivial matter 
makes a difference. 

The quantity of gruel takan at night before going to bed should 
be limited to one pint, and should neither be increased, nor may the 
men mix water with it for the purpose of augmenting its bulk. At 
Oxford the allowance in summer is usually two cups of tea at break- 
fast, one pint of beer at dinner (before rowing), and a pint and. a half 
at supper if required ; and if men feel thirsty just before retiring for 
the night, no objection is made to their taking a glass of water. For 
my own part, I incline to think that in hot weather a glass of water 
cannot do any harm if there is real thirst, as opposed to the mere tem- 
porary dryness of the mouth just after pulling. 

No liquid, however, ought to be taken immediately before or di- 
rectly after rowing : in either case an hour at least should intervene. 
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require training indiscriminately by one set of rules : OTO^O^e contrary, 
one portion will be benefited by a slight relaxation of ^S daily work, 
and by a moderate indulgence in diet, while the other will require 
much harder work and a less varied table ; still, no absolute laws can 
be laid down. 

Unfortunately, it is by no means rare, even now-a-days, to see a 
crew brought down too low, and weakened by too severe work, so that 
they are weary and unhinged, when they should be going to the post 
hearty and exulting in their strength ; and when men are weak, even 
though their wind may be better, they can scarcely stand the strain of 
a punishing race as well as if they were stronger, though with less 
wind ; they can never spurt, because they have not strength or pluck 
left for it 

CHAPTER VIL 

ON TRAINING FOR WALKING AND RUNNING. 

The following remarks and instructions in regard to the necessary 
training required for engaging in a walking match, or running race, will 
be of service to both amateurs and professionals. The latter have gen- 
erally their own rules for preparing themselves for a contest, but still 
they may gain some knowledge by reading the following instructions. 

We will suppose that you have been matched for some contest to 
happen in two or three weeks ; it will, therefore, be necessary to com- 
mence work at once. The first thing is to take a mild purgative, con- 
sisting of a blue pill at night, and a draught of salts and senna in the 
morning, adding to it a little essence of Jamaica ginger, to prevent 
griping. 

You must rise at 5 A.M., and at once get into a shower-bath, or, if 
that is not at hand, a sponge-bath maybe taken instead, after wliich rub 
the body well with a rough bath towel or a flesh-brush until the fric- 
tion creates a glow. Then dress yourself in flannels and take a wine 
glass of good sherry, with a fresh egg beaten up in it 

The exercise of walking and running is efficacious in driving dis- 
ease from the human system ; this has been proved beyond peradven- 
ture, and, like many others, has the e£fect of materially assisting the 
student in the work of culturing the mind, which is greatly aided by 
the healthful operations of the functions and organs of the body. 
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The plan formerly adopted in colleges, public schools, and by pri- 
vate tutors, was to keep the brain continually at work by a severe 
course of study, and to allow the body to remain perfectly inactive. 
Under the system now coming into use, the exercise of both mind and 
body is equally looked after ; thus the healthful influence of the one is 
brought to bear on the other. 

By judicious pedal and muscular exertion, the motions gone 
through reach every part of the frame, and they completely dispel lan- 
guor and inactivity. The tension of the muscles is trebled, and the 
blood, flowing sluggishly in remote and undisturbed portions of the 
body, is urged and quickened in its circulation by the relaxing and con- 
tracting of the muscles ; the brain is stimulated into new activity by 
the lively bounding current within, and thus is more apt to absorb 
whatever is presented to it ; while at the same time the memory is con- 
siderably improved and strengthened. 

Put on a pair of walking shoes with thick soles and a half pound 
of sheet lead in each. The uppers should be made of soft calf-skin 
(these shoes may be afterward changed for lighter ones as the condi- 
tion becomes flne), and start out for an hour's walk at the rate of four 
miles an hour, which rate of speed must be increased daily as you get 
stronger. 

If the weather does not permit of outdoor walking you can prac- 
tice on a spring-board or use a skipping-rope. 

On returning from the walk, or after using the spring-board or 
skipping-rope, the body should be rubbed dry with a rough toweL 

Breakfast should then be taken, consisting of a lean beefsteak, 
stale bread or toast (butter or greasy matter of any kind should never 
be allowed), and a half pint of tea, not too strong, with the smallest 
possible quantity of milk in it. 

The beef steak may be supplanted by a mutton-chop, or two hard- 
boiled eggs, by way of variety. All food should be eaten slowly, and 
be well masticated before it is allowed to pass into the stomach. 

After breakfast look over the morning papers for an hour, so as to 
give time for the digestive organs to do their part. The work of re- 
ducing the superfluous flesh, or sweating, as it is technically called, 
must now begin. 

This is done by putting on several thicknesses of flannel over 
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those parts that are loaded with fat. The neck should be enclosed in 
a close woolen shawl or comforter, and, when thus clothed, take a walk 
of about five miles the first day, and increase the distance daily until 
within two days of the race ; but you must be careful not to reduce 
yourself so much as to cause weakness. Flannel should always be 
TTom next to the skin, as it absorbs the perspiration and prevents 
chills. 

On returning to the dressing-room after the sweating, the wet flan- 
nels should be immediately thrown oflF, and a shower or sponge-bath 
be taken, and the body should afterward be well rubbed with a coarse 
towel, as previously recommended. 

Fresh flanneli^^ should then be put on. (This system is practiced 
by the leading athletes of the day.) The bath invigorates the body 
and stops all feeling of lassitude and fatigue. 

After dressing it is advisable to keep moving about until the pores 
of the skin are closed and the body is perfectly cooled down to its nat- 
ural temperature. In a few days the system will have become accus- 
tomed to the extra call upon its powers, and you will be enabled to 
increase both the pace and distance of the morning sweating exercise 
without feeling any fatigue whatever. 

Dinner should be partaken of between one and two o'clock p.m. 
It should consist of a piece of roast-beef or mutton, about twelve 
ounces in weight, very lean and not too much cooked, with three boiled 
potatoes, and a small portion of other vegetables, such as carrots, or 
string beans, etc., if you be costive. 

No vegetables must be eaten, on any account, within a day or so 
of the match or race. The bread at all meals must be either stale or 
toasted. Some trainers allow ale to be taken at dinner, but in my 
opinion tea is much better. 

After dinner a rest of at least sixty minutes should be allowed ; 
then take a run or walk, according to what you are training for. One 
fact should be remembered, and that is, you will not require as much 
reducing if you are going to run or walk a long race, as you would in 
the case of a short one. 

If you are to walk or run a race of ten miles you should, in your 
training, cover that distance one day, and five miles the following day, 
;uid so on until the day before the event takes place, when almost per- 
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feet rest should be indulged in. If you are training for a short race, 
the distance should be covered as often as possible. 

On returning from the afternoon exercise, the rubbing down pro- 
cess should be again gone through, but without the bath, and the 
clothes be changed as before. Bear in mind never to loiter or stand 
about after exercising, and, above all, never lie down on the ground. 

Starting should be practiced, as much depends upon getting well 
away when the signal is given. Many a pedestrian has lost a race from 
not attending to this particular point in his training. 

Supper should be had at 6 o'clock, and should consist of either a 
lean mutton-chop, or a broiled chicken or fowl, according to fancy, with 
stale bread or toast and a pint of good tea without nj^ch milk. 

If by accident you should take cold, instead of eating meat for 
supper, take a basin of oatmeal gruel with five ounces of grocers' cur- 
rants boiled in it, and some dry toast. The gruel is easing to the chest, 
and the currants act gently on the bowels, but if very costive, take a 
dose of castor-oil. 

On going to bed at 9 o'clock the feet should be washed in alcohol, 
and goose-grease be well rubbed into the joints. This must be repeat- 
ed in the morning on rising. 

The bed-chamber should be airy, and no one but the trainer should 
be allowed to sleep in the same room, as more breaths are unwhole- 
some. Particular care should be taken to see that there are no 
draughts in the room, or you might otherwise catch cold. You should 
also not be overloaded with covering, as restlessness, and consequently 
sleeplessness, will result in many cases. 

About two hours before the race a light meal is necessary, and 
after it has digested a rest of one hour in bed is proper, as near where 
the contest is to take place as practicable, and while your friends are 
selecting judge, ground, referee, etc., you must keep as quiet and free 
from excitement as possible. 

When the preliminaries and all other arrangements are perfected^ 
you may rise and let your friends give your muscles a brisk rubbing ; 
then rinse out your mouth with a little good sherry, and afterwards 
with pure cold water. If it is to be a long race, a little toast and 
sherry, taken a short time before the starts will be a considerable as- 
sistance. 

The result of the whole training is that the muscular system gains 
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deyelopmenty so that the muscles are rendered more prominent and 

1 hard and resisting to the touch ; but some of this is more appar- 

it than real, since the fat having been taken away, and the quantity 

fluid greatly reduced, the spaces between the muscles are enlarged, 

the muscles appear more prominently than before. 

Not so the case of the athlete educated according to nature, com- 

a sense, and the correct principles of the trainer's art. When 

ought out to perform Lis long-expected task, his strength is gathered 

up, his fully developed muscles are hard as iron, his wind is sound, his 

tread elastic, his speed great, his flesh Arm, his skin fair and clear, his 

je hard and healthy, though perhaps flne-drawn, his eye bright and 

,rkling like a diamond — the white a clear blue — and his spirits, ac- 

tupanied by a proper confldence in his ability to go anywhere and do 

anything, of the very best 

These are the essentials of perfect condition and of success. 



CHAPTER Vm 

WONDERFUL PERFORMANCES. 

The progress in running and walking in America during the past 
ten years is wonderful, and there is more interest now manifested in 
-walking and running than there ever was before. 

In 1809, when Captain Barclay, for a wager of 2,000 guineas, 
walked 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours at Newmarket, England, he was 
looked upon as a physical wonder, and no one had the least idea 
that his wonderful performance would ever be equaled. 

In 1867, when E. P. Weston, the pioneer of long-distance walk- 
ing in this country, walked from Portland to Chicago, he also was 
looked upon as a wonder, and many supposed that his great feat 
would never be excelled. Weston gained considerable glory after- 
ward by walking 115 miles in 24 hours, and 500 miles in 6 days, 
etc. 

Because these achievements were those of an American, and ac- 
complished in the United States, the English sporting press cried 
them down. Several of the English experts claimed that it was next 
to impossible for a pedestrian to walk one hundred miles in twen- 
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ty-three hours, let alone 500 miles in six days. "Weston held the 
long-distance championship of the world until Chicago turned out 
Daniel O'Leary. 

The rival long-distance champions were brought together in a six 
days' contest at Chicago. Responsible judges were selected, and the 
track accurately surveyed. The result was that O'Leary won, and 
walked 500 miles in less than 144 hours and beat Weston over fifty 
miles. 

Although the time was correctly kept and the track sworn to be u 
full mile, again the English sporting papers decried the performance 
and asserted no living man could accomplish the feat ascribed to 
O'Leary. 

Weston, being no longer an attraction in this country after O'Leary 
defeated him, decided to "beard the lion in his den," and show the 
English public that there was a native-born American that could beat 
the world in long-distance feats of pedestrianism. Weston according- 
ly went to England and shortly after his arrival he engaged Agricul- 
tural Hall for a twenty- four hours' walk, and challenged Tom Perkins, 
the English champion, to compete against him, agreeing to give Per- 
kins X50 if he ^eies^ted him. 

The contest took place, and the English champion gave up after 
walking sixty-five miles. Weston surprised all London by walking 
one hundred and nine and three-quarter miles in twenty-three hours 
and twenty-five minutes, a feat never before accomplished in En- 
gland. 

Weston then entered into a forty-eight hour contest against A. 
Clarke, another English champion, and again did the American bring 
the English skeptics to their senses. The English champion gave 
up at fifty-five miles, and Weston covered 188 miles 686 yards in 
the forty-eight hours. 

Weston was now looked upon in England as the only pedestrian 
living, and Sir John Astley, M. P., owner of the celebrated race-horse 
Scamp; Captain Wyndham and all the leading members of the Polo 
and London clubs were among his supporters, and agreed to pit him 
against any man in the world. 

Weston's next effort was to walk 275 miles in seventy-five hours. 
Rowell, of Cambridge, was sent against him on this occasion to rep- 
resent Great Britain. Like the rest of the English pedestrians at 
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was a terrific trial of speed and endurance, and O'Learr's, from the 
138th to the 242d mile, was the best time on record. 

Crossland, in this race, also made the best time on record from 
242 miles to 287 miles. 

About this period. Sir John Astlev, Weston's backer, was induced 
by the latter to match him to walk with O'Learv a six day's contest for 
X500. Weston informed Sir John Astler that lie could bf^at O'Leary 
ten miles in a six days' walk, and that in 144 hours he could cover 510 

miles. 

For a time negotiations for the great match hun^ fire, and WanUm 
made the attempt to walk 505 miles in six days. In this contest Wos- 
ton again surprised the British public by walking 105 miles without a 
rest, and 115 miles in twenty-four hours, only stopping 18 minutes 10 

seconds. 

He, however, failed to walk 505 miles in 144 hours, l>ecause Hir 
John Astley didn't want him to. After this Sir John Astley agreed to 
match Weston to walk O'Leary a 144 hour contest for Xl,0fX). 

The idea of these two rival champions being brought togotlxir, 
created much excitement in London. The match was made, and i\n) 
money posted. 

Sir John Astley was confident that Weston would walk 510 miUm, 
and he supposed that he would easily beat O'Leary, who had n(!vor 
walked over 505 miles. The match took place, and over 70,000 sjieo- 
tators assembled to witness the contest 

Sir John Astley took all oflfars against Weston, and laid £50 to 
^630, all through the race, that Weston would win. The contest was 
a desperate struggle. O'Leary won, and accomplished un unproc/O- 
dented feat in fast walking. He beat Weston ten miles, and in five 
days, twenty-one hours, and six minutes, walked 519 3-4 miles, 265 
yards. 

O'Leary gave up walking at 9 p. m. on the sixth day, and had he 
desired to continue, he could have covered 530 miles in the six daya 
During the contest O'Leary made the best time on record for all dis- 
tances from 150 to 226 miles. 

He walked 226 miles in fifty-two hours, fifty-nine minutes and 
thirty-eight seconds. In this match O'Leary also made the best time 
on record for all the miles walked from 288 to 619 3-4 both inclusive. 
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His time for the 519 3-4 miles was 141 hours, six minutes and ten sec- 
onds, which is the best on record. 

Weston also beat aU previous records for six days' walking, by 
covering 510 miles in 142 hours, fifty-four minutes and thirty-eight sec- 
onds. Sir John Astley lost over £20,000 by Weston's defeat ; but he 
did not blame Weston, but made him a present of a large purse of 
money for covering the number of miles he agreed to do in the stipu- 
lated time. 

O'Leary's unprecedented performance created a great sensation in 
England, and for once the English sporting press acknowledged that 
the United States were ahead at long-distance predestrianism. 

Soon after this performance O'Leary challenged all England to 
compete in a six days' walk for $10,000, but none of the doughty Eng- 
lish champions accepted. 

With a bank-account of $50,000, and presents of diamonds, silver 
plate, etc., O'Leary returned to this country. 

On May 17, 18, and 19, 1877, William Vaughan, the hero of the 120 
miles in twenty-four hours, attempted to walk 175 miles in thirty-two 
hours at Manchester, England, and again upset the fastest time on 
record. 

He walked 125 miles in twenty-four hours, thirty-six minutes and 
thirty seconds, and from every mile from 120 to 173 he made the best 
time on record. He walked 173 miles in thirty-eight hours, twenty- 
eight minutes and thirteen seconds, and this performance to-dav is the 
best accomplished. 

Another mode of walking and endurance was introduced in Eng- 
land last year, which also created considerable interest, and the won- 
derful feat accomplished by Captain Allardice Barclay in England, in 
1809, put in the shade after remaining on record without being beaten 
for sixty-eight years. 

William Gale, of CardiflF, had been credited with walking 1,000 
quarter miles in 1000 quarter hours, and other such feats, which, by 
the way, have nothing to do with fast walking. 

In order to settle the question, a number of prominent sporting 
men invited the great little man of endurance to come to London, 
agreeing to give him a large purse if he would walk 1,000 miles in 1,000 
consecutive hours, and let them judge the contests 

Gale accepted, and at London, from June 1 to July 12, 1876, ao- 
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complished the feat. He walked one mile in each hour. The feat was 
honestly accomplished, and Gale was the sensation for a time. 

Gale created a still greater sensation, which put the feat previous- 
ly accomplished by Captain Barclay and himself in the shade. 

He started on August 26, 1877, to walk 1,500 miles in 1,000 hours, 
for a wager of X500. Everybody seemed to doubt that he would suc- 
ceed. 

Sir John Astley (Weston's backer) was one of his supporters, and 
laid long odds that he would win. 

Gale accomplished the feat, and was pronounced the pedestrian 
wonder of the century. 

Last October Gale walked 4,000 quarter miles in 4,000 consecutive 
hours, at periods of ten seconds each. 

Since then another rival to Gale has appeared in England in the 
person of William Smyth, the American postman. Smyth recently put 
all the previous feats of Barclay and Gale in the shade, by walking 
2,000 miles in 1,000 hours. 

This feat was accomplished at the Rotunda, Dublin, and is the 
best performance of endurance in walking recorded. 

Since the advent of Gale and Smyth in this style of feats of en- 
durance, Weston has also made several eflforts with success in this 
line. 

Immediately after the Irish-American's wonderful performance, 
the managers of the international tournament, in 1876, decided to 
prove who was the fastest walker in 26 hours in the world. They of- 
fered large prizes, and announced that the affair would take place on 
February 22, 1878. Weston entered, but learning that some of the 
English champions could walk 125 miles in 26 hours, he decided not to 
compete. 

The performances of the winners in xhis contest were best on 
record. Howse made the fastest time on record for 80 miles, covering 
the distance in 14 hours 27 minutes 10 seconds. Howse and Lewis 
also beat the best time on record for 100 miles, which had previously 
been made by Vaughan. Howse won the match and covered 129 miles 
in 24 hours 20 minutes and 36 seconds — a feat unprecedented in the 
annals of pedestrianism. 

Since, however, wonderful records have been made in six-day pe- 
destrian contests. Frank Hart, a colored pedestrian of Boston, Masa^ 
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covered 565 miles in six days, and Charles Bo well covered 566 miles in 
six days. These great performances were accomplished by skilfall 
training. 

We present to our readers the lives of several noted pedestrians, 
who have accomplished wonderful feats on the tan barL 



CHAPTER IX. 

DANIEL o'lEART. 

Daniel O'Leary is an Irishman by birth, and an American by adop- 
tion* He was born in Clonakelty on the S9fch of June, 1846. In March, 
1866, he emigrated to this country. In the early part of 1868 he en- 
gaged in selling books and pictures on installments to the poorer 
classes of Chicago. In 1868 O'Leary, spurred to emulation by the 
doings of Weston, the father of pedestrianism, hired the West Side 
Rink in Chicago, and accomplished the feat of walking 100 miles in 23 
hours and 17 minutes. 

O'Leary then started on a walk in the same building about one 
month afterwards, and then made a record of 105 miles in 23 hours and 
38 minutes. He then challenged Weston, who refused to accept the 
challenge on the ground that the claim of O'Leary was not sufficiently 
established as a pedestrian to warrant the challenge. At that time 
Weston's best short distance record was 200 miles in 40 hours, and 
O'Leary determined to beat it. Accordingly in September, 1874, he 
again entered the track, and accomplished 200 miles within thirty-seven 
hours. 

Allowing six months to elapse without participating in any pedes- 
trian contest, he came to New York and walked in a 20 mile contest 
against Wilson Reid for $500 a side. Reid was allowed a start of a 
quarter of a mile, but O'Leary overtook him before the fifteenth mile, 
and won the race, Reid retiring after the sixteenth mile. 

O'Leary' s 100 mile race against John DeWitt, in the American In- 
stitute Building, New York, September, 1875, deserves to be classified 
among his regular contests, since DeWitt proved a complete failure 
from the beginning. O'Leary scored 100 miles in 23 hours and 38 min- 
utes. 
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. In the same month O'Leary made the astonishing record of 116 
miles in 23 hours and 13 minutes, at the Chestnut Street Bink, Phila- 
delphia. While this record stood unequalled at the time and was 
consequently quite remarkable, yet the fact that he never left the track 
is worthy of special mention. 

Until April, '75, O'Loary had never tried his strength and endur- 
ance to their utmost extent He then hired the West Side Rink in Chi- 
cago, with the avowed intention of walking 500 miles in 6 days. Few 
of his frionds believed at the time that he would be able to do it. The 
ground v/as wot and unsuited for the purpose, and the surroundings 
generally v/cro discouraging. 

O'Leary was determined to accomplish the task, and much to the 
surprise of his friends ho succeeded, having three hours to spare. The 
enthusiasm evinced at the successful accomplishment of this feat knew 
no bounds, and eventually found expression in the presentation of an 
elegant gold medal and a well-filled purse. He finished his walk in 
the presence of over 5,000 spectators, and was triumphantly driven 
liomo in n» carriago by his friends. 

On the IGtli of October, John Ennis challenged O'Leary for $500 
a side to v/alk 100 miles to Ennis' 90 miles. Ennis left the track on 
the G8th mile, and O'Loary finished his 100 miles in 18 hours and 53 
minutes. O'Leary's time from the 51st to the 76th mile has not been 
beaten yet. 

O'Loary longed to claim the championship of the world. Weston 
had hitherto hold this title undisputed, and even in the face of the 
fact that O'Loary had beaten his time, Weston insisted on being the 
only authorized possessor of the distinction. O'Leary's next race was 
with Weston, six days for $5,000. The race came off in Chicago, Nov. 
15 to 20, 1875, when O'Leary beat Weston, walking 501 1-4 miles in 
143 hours, thus settling the vexed quostion of the Championship. 

In April, 1875, O'Leary, then in San Francisco, completed 500 
miles in 139 hours and 32 minutes in Horticultural Hall. At the con- 
clusion of the walk he was presented with an elegant gold watch and 
chain. 

In 1876, and previous to his departure for Europe, O'Leary came 
to New York, and in the American Institute building he completed 500 
miles in less than 140 hours, on which occasion his friends presented 
him with a magnificent medal. 
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In the meantime the astute, far-seeing Weston, finding that his 
star had been eclipsed in his native country, and thinking he saw money 
awaiting him beyond the ocean, had gone to England, and the reports 
of the excitement which his pedestrian performances in London and 
elsewhere had created, and the success he had met with, induced O'Lieary 
to follow his example. 

Before venturing across the ocean a second time, however, he gave 
a six day exhibition at the American Institute building, this city, Aug. 
7th to 13, 1876, when he accomplished 600 miles in 143 hours, 17 min- 
utes and 37 seconds. 

On August 28th following he was entertained at a banquet at the 
Union Square hotel, this city, and on the following evening presented 
with an elegant gold medal by his friends in the First and Seventh 
wards. Shortly afterwards he sailed for England. 

Arriving in Liverpool, Sam Hague, the American minstrel mana- 
ger, obtained an opening for him to exhibit his pedestrian abilities 
at Toxtotli Park, in an attempt to excel Weston's alleged performance 
at the same place — 500 1-2 miles in six days. He began Oct 16th, 
and 14 minutes before time was up on the 21st, the total number of 
miles scored by him was 502. 

He then made a match with Peter Crossland to walk 300 miles 
for £200, and the contest took place at the Pomona Gardens, Man- 
chester, Nov. 20th to 23d. Crossland gave up after walking 248 miles, 
and O'Leary was not required to finish, walking 264 miles. 

He was next matched with William Howse, same distance, for 
£200, and this time the American met with defeat, he stopping after 
going 209 miles, Howse having then completed 241 miles. O'Leary's 
failure was due to the weakening effects of an attack of diarrhoea, but 
his style of getting over the ground impressed the Londoners very 
favorably. The efforts persistently made by O'Leary to get a match with 
old opponent Weston, who had charged that he had not an equal chance 
to win in Chicago, were finally successful, articles being signed on 
January 3, 1877, whereby they agreed to walk six days for £500 a 
side, the winner also to receive two-thirds of the gate-money, and the 
loser the balance. Before the date set for this match, O'Leary walked 
a second time against P. Crossland, 300 miles, for £200, at the Pomana 
Gardens, Manchester, Feb. 28 to March 3, when he was defeated, re- 
tiring after walking 267 miles. 
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September 30 to October 5, 1878, he defeated John Hughes in a 
match for tlio Astley boU, and in 142 hoars, run or walk, at Gilmore's 
Garden, O'Leary covered 403 miles, Hughes, 310. November 6, 1878, 
he participated in a fifty mile contest at the Exposition Building, 
Chicago, tlie proceeds to go to the House of the Qood Shepherd. He 
finished next to Jim Smith, and 10 seconds ahead of George Gujon. 

Soon afterwards P. Napoleon Gampana, who was erroneously re- 
ported to have done a good six days' performance at Bridgeport, Ct, 
challenged 0*Loary to a contest under the Astley belt rules, but not 
for that trophy, and the champion accepting, a match for $1,000 was 
arranged. 

It took place at Gilmore's Garden, December 23 to 28, 1878, and 
O'Leary won easily, retiring at 10 hours 44 minutes and 18 seconds 
p. M., December 28, with only 400 1-9 miles to his credit, Gampana fol- 
lowing at 10 hours, 45 minutes and 5 seconds, his score being 357 1-4 
miles. 

Previous to this, December 2 to 7, O'Leary had walked 400 miles 
^in less than 123 hours and 30 minutes at Horticultural Hall, Philadel- 
^phia. 

Shortly after the farce with Gampana, O'Leary went to Chicago, 
and from there, by »-dvico of his physician, proceeded to Hot Springs, 
Ark., for the benefit of his health, and there he remained until unex- 
pectedly called back by the knowledge of the decision in England re- 
garding the time for the next contest for the Astley Belt, which took 
place at Gilmore's Garden, this city, March 10 to 15, 1879. From this 
match O'Loary, owing to sickness, withdrew after making 215 miles, 6 
laps and 10 yards in 64 hours and 36 minutes. 

O'Leary then defeated Peter Crossland, the English champion, at 
Chicago, for $5,000 a side, covering 225 miles in a 75 hour walking 
match. O'Leary's last race was against Weston at San Francisco. 
The conditions wore go-as-you-please, six days, for $10,000. 

O'Leary won easily, covering 516 1-4 miles. Weston, 490 miles. 

The New York "Daily News" published the following after the 
contest : 

" The result of the race proves that O'Leary can beat Weston, for 
he has done so every time they have met, first at Chicago, next af Lon- 
don, and last on the Pacific slope. After O'Leary's defeat by Howell, 
Ennis, and Harriman for the Astley Belt, nearly everybody asserted 
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that lie was broken down. The "Daily News," however, time and 

fain said that the great pedestrian was not broken down, and that he 

would prove that fact in some future competition. O'Leary has done 

», and beaten an opponent who had the second best record in the 

)rld for six days. O'Leary will now challenge the winner of the 

Astley belt contest in England next month, and in that contest prove 

that he can beat his San Francisco record." 

O'Leary is now 35 years of age, stands 5 feet 8 1-4 inches in height 
and weighs 146 pounds. 

O'Leary, by his straightforwardness, upright manner, fair dealing 
and benevolence, has gained for himself a name that will ever live in 
the hearts of the American public. He has not yet finished his pedes- 
trian record, and he may yet surprise the world by a great perform- 
ance. 

O'Leary then arranged a match with E. P. Weston, to walk six 
days for $5000. The race was decided at San Francisco, Cal., and 
O'Leary won. 

O'Leary then came out with the following card : 

WHY O'LEAEY OFFEEED THE BELT. 

No. 395 Oakley Street, 
Chicago, 111,, March 31, 1879. 

Having in 1874, 1875, and 1876 beaten all Americans with whom 
races could be arranged, and my repeated challenges to the world re- 
ceiving no answers, I went to England and offered to meet any British 
pedestrian in a six day race at his own home. No Englishman ac- 
cepted, and the solitary response came from the well-known American, 
E. P. Weston. We walked in London, April 2 to 7, 1877. My record 
in this match, from 174 to 226 miles, and from 288 to 520 miles, is still 
the best in the world for walking, and, although Mr. Weston was beat- 
en ten miles, his time from 288 miles fco 510 miles have never been 
beaten by an Englishman. 

No more matches could be made, and I returned to this country, 
leaving behind me the record that, in April, 1877, two Americans com- 
peted in London, England, for the six-day walking championship of the 
world ; that no Englishman thought himself good enough to enter the 
race, and that England allowed this championship to go by default and 
be forfeited without a struggle. 
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Satisfied that it was impossible to beat us at long distance walking 
Englishmen invented the style of progression called ** go-as-you 
please," and Sir John D. Astley offered a challenge belt emblemat 
of the long-distance pedestrian championship of the world. I enterec 
in the first contest for this belt, March 18 to 23, 1878, against seventeer: 
Englishmen, and was fortunate enough to win, with a score of 520 1 
miles, only one quarter of a mile more than my record for fair walking-T 
Yaughan, a walker, was second, with 500 1-7 miles, while Brown as 
Corkey, runners, were third and fourth, at 477 2-7 miles and 405 4-7. 

In my opinion Vaughan and myself beat Corkey and Brown, not 
because walkers can be runners, but because this was the first race of 
the kind and the runners had not yet mastered the game. 

Soon afterward Sir John D. Astley offered another belt for the long- 
distance championship of England, and the first race took place, Octo- 
ber 28 to November 2, 1878, with twenty-three starters. By this time 
the runners had learned to travel six days, and they made a clean 
sweep. 

W. Corkey, a runner, won at 521 2-7 miles, almost a mile better 
than my best record. " Blower " Brown, another, was second, with 
505 3-7 miles, and C. Rowell, who needs no introduction to Americans, 
was third, at 469 1-7 miles. 

In the recent race at Gilmore's Garden, Howell, a runner, won at 
500 miles ; Ennis, another runner, was second, at 475 miles ; while 
Harriman and myself, walkers, were third and fourth, at 450 miles and 
218 miles. I was unfortunately in poor condition, and unable to do 
myself justice ; but if I had been as well as ever in my life Howell 
would probably have beaten me. 

I Lave always thought that, when well trained and in good health, 
I could walk 540 miles in six days, and have repeatedly offered to 
wager large sums of money on such a performance. But I also believe 
that a runner can go more than 540 miles in six days, and that no 
walker will ever again win a six-day race from good runners. 

My present physical condition compels me to retire from pedes- 
trianism for a time, possibly forever. But if I should regain my former 
health and strength, and again enter the arena, my races would be con- 
fined to walking, and I would never compete against runners, because 
I think the task is hopeless. 

I won in England the belt representing the long-distance pedes- 
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trian challenge championship of the world, and brought it to this 
oountrj. Mr. Rowell came here, beat me, and took it home again. I 
am satisfied, acknowledge myself fairly beaten, and shall never try for 
the belt again ; but there are, no doubt, in this country many men, 
younger and stronger than T who are both able and willing to win 
back this lost championship. 

I am now a retired veteran, Entitled only to the empty honor of 
being called ex-champion, but am still eager as ever to maintain the 
standard of American pedestrianism, and extremely anxious to find a 
man who will fill, and more than fill, the position which I have been 
forced to resign. 

If we can outwalk Englishmen we can also outrun them, and there 
are in this country as good men as in any country under the sun. All 
that we need is time to learn the game and practice to make us perfect 
Por the purpose of promoting six-day running in America, of encour- 
aging and rewarding our best pedestrians, and of developing a new 
champion of the world, I offer the belt, whose conditions are published 
below. 

I earnestly hope that the first race for the belt may be madfe mem- 
orable by a " best performance on record in the world ;" and with this 
end in view suggest to American pedestrians that they would act wise- 
ly during the six months between now and next October by making all 
their races " go-as-you-please," and thus learn as soon as possible the 
game which is to supersede long-distance walking. 

The date of the first race for this belt has been postponed until 
next October, and six months* notice been given, because there are now 
in America no runners experienced in six-day traveling, and it is use- 
less to give such races until we have men fit to go the distance and 
make a good record. 

As an additional incentive to American pedestrians, and with the 
intention of encouraging them to practise running instead of walking, 
I hereby distinctly promise that if the winner of the first or any future 
race for the belt shall be an American, and shall equal or come within 
a few miles of the best English records, I will at my own expense send 
him to England to compete for the Astley Belt and pay the necessary 
XlOO stake money. 

The contests for this belt are sure to produce, sooner or later, an 
American champion superior to all his predecessors, and when this 
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10. No share of the gate money shall be given to any competitor 
who does not travel 450 miles. 

11. All necessary and reasonable expenses shall be paid from the 
gate money, and the remainder shall be divided among those competi- 
tors who go 450 miles or further, in accordance with the following rules . 
If only one man finishes 450 miles he shall take all. If two men, 
the division shall be two-thirds and one-third. If three men, four-sev- 
enths, two-sevenths, and one-seventh, and for all other numbers the di- 
vision shall be on the same principle, each man receiving twice as much 
as the next behind him. 

12. The holder must deliver the belt to the stakeholder ten days 
before the date of the race. 

EDWAED P. WESTON. 

The great international pedestrian match for the Astley Champion- 
ship Belt at Agricultural Hall, London, England, to the surprise of 
nearly every one on both sides of the Atlantic, resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for American pluck and endurance, as exemplified by 
Edward Payson Weston. 

Weston's great victory brings public attention to the origin and 
progress of long-distance pedestrianism. The following review will 
8how how Weston, the triumphant American, taught England's sons to 
excel in long-distance pedestrian feats, and then, after they supposed 
he was their inferior, to defeat them and accomplish a wonderful per- 
formance. 

In 1867, when Weston, the pioneer of long-distance walking in 
America, walked from Portland to Chicago, he was looked upon as a 
wonder, and many supposed his great feat would never be excelled. 
Weston gained considerable glory afterward by walking 115 miles in 
24 hours, and 500 miles in 144 hours, a feat which 15 years ago was 
looked upon as impossible. 

Because these achievements were done by an American and in the 
United States, the English sporting press and athletic clubs cried them 
down. 

Weston held the long-distance chamj)ionship until O'Loary claimed 
recognition. The rival long-distance champions were brought together 
in a six-day contest for $2,000 and the championship of the world at 
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and he supposed that he could easily beat O'Leary, who had never 
walked over 505 miles. 

The match took place at London, and 70,000 spectators paid to 
witness the race. Sir John Astley took all offers against Weston, and 
laid £50 to £30 all through the contest. O'Leary won, and placed on 
record the fastest performance to that time ever made in six days. He 
beat Weston by ten miles, and in 5 days, 21 hours, 6 minutos, walked 
519 1-4 miles 265 yards. 

O'Leary gave up walking at 9 P. m. on the sixth day, and had he 
desired he could have covered 530 miles. O'Leary made the best time 
on record for all distances by walking from 150 to 226 miles. In this 
match O'Leary also made the best time on record for walking from 288 
to 519 1-4 miles. Weston also beat all previous records for six-days' 
walking, by covering 510 miles in 142 hours, 54 minutes, 34 seconds. 
Sir John Astley lost over X20,000 by Weston's defeat, but made him a 
present of a large purse of money for covering the number of miles he 
had agreed to do in the stipulated time. 

In the meantime running and walking contests, or " go-as-you- 
please" matches were inaugurated by Sir John D. Astley, and Weston, 
who at that time could not run, failed in all the tournaments that fol- 
lowed. After Eiowell won the belt in Now York, Weston decided to make 
one grand effort to take it back to America. He practised running, 
entered in the April tournament and covered 450 miles with ease, and 
entered the contest for the Astley belt, determined, if possible, to w^in, 
and he succeeded in beating the English champion, who had made the 
best record in the world. 

June 15 to 21, 1879, London, Eng., fourth competition for the 
championship of the world, make-the-best-of-your-way, Weston de- 
feated Blower Brown, Ennis, and Harding, covering 550 miles, beating 
all the previous records for six days. Weston brought the belt to 
America, and was challenged by Charles Biowell to again compete for 
the Belt and the World's Championship. 

The American champion accepted, and the race took place at 
Madison Square Garden. Weston had numerous difficulties to con- 
tend with, and was out of condition. He was defeated by Bowell, 
Merritt, Hazael, Hart, and Guyon, who came in as placed, while Wes- 
ton was sixth. Weston covered 450 miles and was paid $1,950, but the 
track was short, and he only covered 449 miles 7 lapa 
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Weston then challenged O'Learj to run and walk a six-days' 
match for $5,000. The race took place at San Francisco, Cal , March 
8 to 13, 1880. O'Leary won, covering 516 miles. Weston covered 490 
miles. Weston, like O'Learj, is one of the pedestrian wonders of the 
world. 

CHAELES ROWELL. 

Charles Rowell, bom in Chesterton, Cambridgeshire, August 12, 
1853 ; height, 5 ft. 6 in. ; weight, about lOst. He has performed well 
in several branches of athletic and aquatic spori In the year 1874 he 
met and vanquished Harry Clasper for the aquatic championship of 
the Isis. Same year defeated John Logan, of Cambridge, over the Cam. 
championship course, and he has won several minor races on the 
Thames above Teddington. 

He has been employed at several boathouses, viz., at Searle's, the 
University Boat Yard at Cambridge in the winter, and in the summer 
at Maidenhead, looking after the boats of the officers of the Guards. 
One of his earliest pedestrian successes was winning an open mile race 
in 1872, at Taplow, Buckinghamshire. Easter Monday, same year, he 
won a half-mile race. His next encounter was with Donald Lonsby, 
from whom he received fifteen yards' start in 880, and won. This took 
place on the Cambridge road in 1873. 

On the Easter Monday following he met Donald Lonsby on level 
terms, and was defeated. The same year he run Barber on the Trum- 
pington road two miles, and won. He was next matched to cover nine 
miles and a half in the hour over the Harston road, Cambridge. He 
had to run through a snowstorm and ankle deep in slush, but won 
easily. 

July 3, 1874, he beat W. Shrubsole, in a nineteen mile race, after 
a grand struggle. Time, 1 hour, 57 minutes. In a six hours' race with 
H. Vandepeer, of Sittingbourne, he won, doing thirty-two miles in four 
hours. He also has been successful in a number of minor half-mile 
races. In March, 1876, he started against E. P. Weston in one of his 
Agricultural Hall walks, when he went 175 miles. 

Last Easter Monday he won a half-mile handicap at Fenner's 
Grounds, Cambridge. His next attempt was in the contest at Agricul- 
tural Hall, London, last October, for the Long-distance Championship 
Belt of England (given by Sir J. D. Astley ), in which he finished third, 
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^^th 470 miles and one lap to his credit, beating Ennis, Hibbert, Court- 
:3iey, and others. This event was won by Corkey, Blower Brown being 
second. 

After this, Eowell journeyed to America to try and bring back the 
world's belt, held by O'Leary, and was successful The race came off 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, March 10 to 15, 1879. Row- 
ell won easily with a score of 500 miles 180 yards in 140 hours ; 
John Ennis was second (475 miles), and Charles Harriman third (450 
miles 3 laps. 

In the next contest for the belt, June 16 to 21, 1879, at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, Rowell, through an injury to his foot, was un- 
able to start, and the race resulted as follows : E. P. Weston, 500 miles 
in 142 hours, first ; Brown, second. R. Harding also started but did 
not finish. Weston carried the belt back* to New York in triumph, 
and Rowell again crossed the water to recover the trophy, and once 
more won easily. 

The race came off at Gilmore's Garden, N. Y., September 22 to 
27, 1879, and the score at the finish stood as follows : Rowell, 530 
miles in 140 hours, first ; Merritfc, 515, second ; Hazael, 500.1, third ; 
Hart, 482, fourth ; Guy on, 471, fifth. Score of the others : Weston, 
455.2 ; Ennis, 450.2 ; Khrone, 450,1 ; Taylor, 250 ; Ferdermeyer, 438 ; 
Jackson, 232 ; Panchot, 206 ; Dutcher, 23. Rowell has held the belt 
since that time. 

In November, 1880, at London, England, Rowell won the Astley 
Belt, beating George Littlewood, " Blower " Brown, of England, and 
Harry Howard, John Dobler, and William Pegram, of America. Rowell 
covered 566 miles, beating the best six-day performance on record. 

Rowell passed all records at about 8 hours, was ahead of all former 
performances at 14 hours by 9 miles, 16 hours by 11 miles, at 21 hours 
by 17 miles, at 26 hours by 25 miles, at 33 hours by 22 miles, at 38 
hours by 25 miles, at 71 hours by 22 miles, at 94 hours by 24 miles, at 
83 hours by 9 miles, at 85 hours by 15 miles, at 87 hours by 13 miles, 
at 90 hours by 17 miles, at 86 hours by 11 miles, at 98 hours by 11 
miles. 

At 105 hours Rowell was one mile behind Frank H. Hart, the col- 
ored pedestrian's record ; at 109 hours, 2 miles ; at 110 hours 2 miles ; 
at 112 hours, 4 miles. At 119 hours Rowell was again one mile ahead 
of former scores, and at 122 hours was just even with them. At 133 
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hours ho was 11 miles behind Hart's record, and at 136 hours was 8 
miles behind* 

Rowell remained behind until the end of Hart*s record, which wag 
565 miles 165 yards in 141 hours 24 minutes 30 seconds, but remained 
on the track 16 minutes later and thus reached a total of 566 miles in 
141 hours 40 minutes. 

"BLOWER" BEOWN. 

Henry Brown was bom in Fulham, England ; he stands 6 feet 6 
inches in height, weighs 133 lbs., and is the recognized long-distance 
champion of England. 

He won the first prize, a time-piece, in a one-mile handicap, at 
Garratt Lane, Wadsworth, December 1, 1862. With a six and a half 
minutes' start, he took third prize, XLlOs, in a ten-mile handicap at the 
Canterbury Eural Fete, May 26, 1863. Ran ten miles in 59 minutes, 10 
seconds, winning £10 by twelve seconds. West London Cricket Ground, 
Old Brompton, February 29, 1864 

Beat Toddy Ray and Joe Spencer in a twenty-mile sweepstakes of 
£5 each. West London Cricket Ground, Old Bromptom, April 4, 1864. 
With five minutes' start, won the first prize in a ten-mile handicap at 
the Canterbury Rural Fete, May 17, 1864 

Beat W. Richards, the Welshman, who gave him two minutes' 
start, in a ten-mile race for £20 a side, at Hackney Wick Grounds, 
August 8, 1864 With three and a half minutes' start, got third prize, 
3 pounds, in a ten-mile handicap at the North Woolwich Gardens^ 
October 1, 1864 

Beat A. Smith, known as " Steeprock," the North American Li- 
dian, fifteen miles, for 15 pounds a side, time, 1 h. 30 m. 25 s., at West 
London Cricket Ground, Old Brompton, October 3, 1864 With five 
minutes' start, won 20 pounds in a twenty-mile handicap, time, 2 h. 4 
m., at Hackney Wick Grounds, October 10, 1864 With 440 yards' 
start, got third prize in a five-mile handicap at Hackney Wick Grounds, 
November 7, 1864 

Beaten by W. Jackson, the " American Deer," who had two and a 
half minutes' start in ten miles, for 20 pounds a side, at Chalk Farm 
Grounds, June 6, 1865. Beat R. Manks, who had 450 yards start in 
ten miles, for 20 pounds, at the Little Arms, Old Brompton, April 2, 
1865. 
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Ban from M. J. Smith's, tlie Manor Tavern, Chiswick, to Mr. Q. 

VVelsh's booth adjoining the grand stand at Epsom, in 1 h. 54 m., wi:}- 

ooing 10 pounds by 6 minutes, May 27, 1868. Beat W. Mills, who gave 

'fcwo minutes' start in ten miles, for 15 pounds a side, at Bow Grounds, 

3Tovember 30, 1868. 

Beaten by B. Vincent of Bichmond, who had fifty yards' start in 

c>ne mile, for 5 pounds a side, Star Grounds, Fulham, September 12, 

1870. Beat B. Vincent, two miles for 5 pounds a side, time, 10 m. 5 s., 

Star Grounds, Fulham, October 29, 1870. Beaten by G. Stephenson, of 

Batterson, who gave fifty yards' start in two miles, for 10 pounds, Star 

Grounds, Fulham, October 29, 1876. 

Beaten by G. Stephenson, again when in receipt of fifty yards' 
start in two miles. Star Grounds, Fulham, December 9, 1875. With 
six minutes' start got third prize, 2 pounds, and 1 pound 5 shillings, for 
beating fifty-six minutes in a ten mile handicap. Little Bridge Grounds, 
December 26, 1878. 

He also won a quarter mile handicap at Tumbridge Wells . Bar- 
row match, twenty miles, Sunbury Common ; Barrow match, ten miles. 
West London Grounds, Old Brompton. Beat Toddy Bay, fifteen miles, 
level ; also beat " Steeprock," the Indian, fifteen miles, and others. 
First race for the Astley belt, Agricultural Hall, London, March 18 to 
23, 1878— O'Leary, 520 1-4 miles ; Vaughan, 500 1-9 miles ; Brown, 
477 2-7 miles. 

Failed to gather 100 stones in 40 minutes, for 5 pounds a side, and 
a " spread " at the Star Grounds, Fulham, April 23, 1878. Six Days' 
Championship of England, Agricultural Hall, London, October 28, to 
November 2, 1878— Corkey, 520 2-7 miles ; Brown, 505 2-7 miles. 

Same place and for same trophy, April 21 to 26, 1879 — Brown, 
542 1-4 miles. Second race for the Astley Belt, same place, June 16 to 
21, 1879 — Weston, 550 miles ; Brown, 453 miles. 

Brown started in the first contest for the O'Leary Belt, and gave 
out at 42 miles. Li England he started for the Astley Belt, and de- 
feated Hazael and Day, covering 553 miles, beating all previous rec- 
ords ; time, 140 h. 31 m. 

WnjJAM PEGKAM. 

William Pegram, a colored gentleman, born in Virginia ; height, 5 
feet, 6 inches ; thirty-five years old ; weight, 150 pounds. Competed 
in two six days' races — ^first race scored 527 miles ; second, '543 miles. 




MISS CARRIE DAVENPORT, 

Well-lmown Weatarn Clab-Bwingen 
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On Apra 22 to 27, 1878, at Central Park Garden, New York, lie at- 
tempted to walk 520 miles in six days and failed, only covering 390 
miles. At Newark, New Jersey, he again attempted the feat but failed, 
bnt he succeeded in leaving 500 miles behind him. 

Hughes then challenged Daniel O'Leary to compete for the Astlej 
Belt, which trophy O'Leary had brought from England. The match 
was arranged and the contest was decided at Madison Square 
Garden, September 30 to October 5, 1878. Hughes was defeated, and 
only covered 310 miles. Hughes was trained by Joe Goss the English 
pugilist. Hughes was improperly trained, and made a failure. O'Leary 
won easily. 

At the same place, December 22 to 27, 1872, in the race for the 
Bose Belt, he traveled 520 1-8 miles, in 142 hours, 18 minutes, 50 sec- 
onds. In 1880, at Philadelphia, April 26 to May 1, 72-hour race, 12 
hours each day, on a 16-lap track, he scored 404 7-16 miles ; and at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16 to 24, in a tent, 14 laps to the mile, 100 hour 
race, 12 1-2 hours per day, intended to be eight days, but really nine 
days on account of interruption by storm, he traveled 548 miles. 

The reason of Haghes' failures were not owing to his speed or en- 
durance, but to his trainers, who were men totally unfit to train a 
pedestrian. 

When the O'Leary International six-day pedestrian belt was 
offered, Hughes was entered in the race by Eichard K. Fox, the pro- 
prietor of the " Police Gazette." Up to the time of the start no one 
was aware that the " Police Gazette's " Unknown was John Hughes. 

The contest began at the American Institute, New York, on Janu- 
ary 24, 1881. Thirty pedestrians started. Hughes was trained by the 
author, and Eichard K. Fox, proprietor of the " Police Gazette " fur- 
nished everything that was required. 

Hughes won the race, beating all the six-day records made up to 
January, 1881, and covered over 568 miles in less than 142 hours. He 
was then presented with the champion belt of the world and $4,200 in 
cash. 

His backer, Bichard K. Fox, refused to keep any of the winnings 
which were paid to Hughes. Shortly after Hughes won the trophy 
his backer offered to match him against Bowell for $5,000, and the 
championship of the world, the proprietor of the " Police Gazette " at 
the same time posting $150 forfeit 
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WILLIAM R HABDING, 

SpoBnNG Editob of the "Pouce Gazette," and 

Ex-Champion Pedestbian and Bicycle Bideb. 

William Edgar Harding, the author of this work ,was bom in 
Oanada, on June 6th, 1848. His father was a Canadian and his mother 
of Irish descent Since childhood he exhibited great powers as a 
pedestrian, and has always been a lover of this sport 

WhUe at school he was noted for arranging running and walking 
matches among his schoolmates, many of whom continue their early 
sport and keep up the friendship formed many years ago. Mr. Hard-> 
ing is well known in sporting circles all over the country as an accom- 
plished and thorough athlete, and has been made famous through his 
various exploits. 

From 1863 to 1869 he was the champion runner from one to ten 
miles distance, and also held the championship as a fifty-mile walker 
up to the month of January, 1879. He was competitor for the title 
four times, winning three trials. 

As a bicycle rider Mr. Harding has attained the highest place, be- 
ing acknowledged as the champion for three years, respectively — 1870, 
'71, and '72. Since 1867 he has been the sporting editor of the New 
York Daily and Sunday " News," whose columns are regarded as a high 
authority on all sporting matters, and embrace all the athletic sports 
of the day. 

He has been a correspondent of the Boston " Herald " and "Globe" 
and the Philadelphia " Item," and has furnished valuable articles to 
all the papers he has represented, having witnessed every prize-fight 
since 1868, and was in many cases the referee in important running 
races, wrestling matches and prize-fights. Mr. Harding's knowledge of 
field sports gives him a forward position as a journalist, while his ex- 
perience as an athlete is unsurpassed if not unequalled. 

On June 4th, 1880, he was engagedjby Kichard K. Fox, proprietor 
of the " Police Gazette," to fill the important position of sporting edi- 
tor of that journal. 

Harding is the author of several noted sporting books, viz. ; 
" Ohampions of the American Prize Ring," " The Heroes of the Prize 
King," " The American Prize Rin^, Its Heroes, Its Battles, and Its 
Wrangles, from 1812 to 1880," " Tne Athletes' Guide," " Fun Among 
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the Fancy," " Hard Oases of New York," " The Life of Edward Han- 
Ian,*' the " Pedestrian Mannal," " Fistiana*s Heroes/' which embrace 
the lives of fifty noted pugilists, etc 

All these books are published by Bichard K. Fox, the proprietor 
of the " Police Gazette." 

The following are some of the noteworthy athletic contests he has 
figured in: 

August 17, 71, Fifteen mile bicycle race between W 0. McClellan 
and Wm. E. Harding, Empire Bink, New York. McClellan won in Ih. 
6nL Harding, Ih. 7m. 

August 30, '72, Harding won second prize in 4 mile walk at Deer- 
foot Park, L. L, Wm. Brown coming in first. Brown, 32m.; Harding, 
32nL 40s.; William Kilbride third, J. Healy fourth, William Jarvis 
fifth. 

August 27th Wm. Brown and Harding walked four miles, for $500, 
at Deerfoot Park, L. L Brown allowed Harding 440 yards start Brown 
won. 

Middletown, N. Y., Aug. 31, Harding defeated James Adams in a 
half-mile heats match. Adams won the first in 3m. 25s.; Harding won 
the second and third heats in 3m. 28 l-4s. and 3m. and 34 l-2s. 

November 29, '74, Harding was matched to walk Edward Mullen 
of Boston, four miles, for $500 and the championship of America. The 
race took place at Beacon Park, Mass. Wonderful time was made by 
both. Harding won by a few yards in 31 minutes. Fastest mile, 7min. 
4sec. 

At New York, Feb. 18, 75, Harding was defeated by Edward Mul- 
len in a ten-mile race for the championship and $500. Time, 1 hour 
27 minutes. 

At Yonkers, N. Y., May, '75, Harding was again defeated by Mul- 
len in one-mile heats for a purse. 

On May 20, '75, Harding was matched to beat the time made by 
James Gordon Bennett in his race with John Whipple for $5,000, from 
38th street to Jerome Park. Bennett's time was Ih. 46m. 49s. Hard- 
ing had to walk the distance in Ih. 31m. He lost, by the roads being 
in bad condition. He covered the distance, 11 miles, in Ih. 37m. 32s. 
His backer doubled the stakes to $500, and on June 19, '75, he walked 
the distance in Ih. 28m. 

December, '75, Harding allowed Geo. E. San Garde, an English pe- 
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dGBtrian, 10 minutes' start in a walking match from Jersey City to New 
Brunswick, a distance of 34 miles. Harding won in six hours thirty 
minutes. 

March 10, '75, P. T. Bamum offered Harding a purse if he could 
walk 50 miles in lOh. SOm. He allowed Lola Parshall, of Rochester, 20 
miles' stari Lola covered the 30 miles in 8h. 28nL, and Harding won 
the purse by walking 50 miles in 9h. 38nL 

Harding then challenged any man in America to walk 50 miles for 
$1,000 and the championship. No one accepting, he was matched to 
walk 100 miles against Geo. B. Coyle. The race took place at the 
Empire Kink, N. Y. Coyle walked 78 miles, when he gave up ; Hard- 
ing walked 78 1-2 miles, and won the race. 

At Elm Park, July 4, '75, Harding won a one-mile match against 
8 competitors. Time, 7m. 58s. 

Aug. 16, '75, he won second prize in a two-mile match, Jones' 
Woods, being beaten by Ed. WigzelL 

Hempstead, L. I., Aug. 27, '75, he won a one-mile champion 
medal, mile heats. He came in last in the first heat, but won the 
second, third and fourth heats. Time, 7m. 26s., 7m. 54s., and 7m. 
55s. In October, '75, Harding challenged Wm. Perkins, the English 
champion, or any man in England, to walk 50 miles for £500, a home 
and home match, one to be decided in London, the other in Now York, 
Perkins stipulated that one should bo walked in Canada and the other 
in London. This did not suit Harding's backer, and the match fell 
through. 

On December 18, '75, Harding was defeated in a five-mile bicycle 
race by Prof. McClcUan and A. P. Messenger. 

Harding was then matched to ride a 23 hour race against A. P. 
Messenger for $500 and the long-distance championship. Messenger 
won, beating Harding by two miles. 

In May, '76, he entered the international long-distance tourna- 
ment in Chicago. Ho lod the 12 competitors for 50 miles, and after 
walking 76 miles retired with blistered feet. 

On March 27, '77, Harding defeated J. Stubbs in a fifty mile 
walking match for $500. He allowed Stubbs one mile start Hard- 
ing gained the mile after walking thirteeii. On the 30th mile Stubbs 
gave up, when Harding was 3 miles ahead. He walked the 33 miles 
in 6h. 22m. 
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Harding then rode a 5 mile race against Wm. De Noielle for the 
l^icycle championship of America. The race took place at Gilmore's 
Ghirden, N. T., November, 1876. De Noielle won, time, 19m. 4s.; Hard- 
ing, 19m. 4 3-4s. 

Harding then defeated De Noielle in a 3 mile race for the cham- 
pionship. Time, 11m. l-4s.; De Noielle, 11m. 3-4s. 

On December 7, '76, Harding issued a challenge to ride any mftn 
in America 25 miles for $1,000 and the championship, but no one ac- 
cepted. 

At Butland, Vi, April 10, '78, Harding defeated Christopher Rice 
for $500 and the championship of America. Kice gave out at 40 miles. 
Harding covered the 50 miles in 9h. 2m. 

On June 1, '78, John Ennis issued a challenge to walk any man in 
America 100 miles for $250 a side and the championship. James Mc- 
Cloud, of New York, and Dr. L. C. Thomas, accepted the challenge and 
matched Harding against Ennis. The race came off at the American 
Institute, New York, June 24, 1878. Harding was taken sick the day 
before the race and Eunis won as he pleased. 

On June 28, '78, in a match against time for $500, Harding at- 
tempted to walk from 30th street and Broadway to Jerome Park in Ih. 
40m. and won. 

At Albany, N. Y., Oci 21, '78, Har4ing defeated Wm. McCann in 
a 50 mile walking match for $500 and the championship of America. 

At New York, April, 1879, Harding was defeated by E. C. Holske 
in a 25 mile walking match for a purse. Harding stopped at fifteen 
miles. 

At New York, May, 1879, Harding competed in the 75 hour bicycle 
tournament, fell and was unplaced. 

Hording trained O'Leary in all the races in which he figured 
in New York. He also trained John Hughes, the Police Gazette's 
entry for the O'Leary International Six-Day Champion Belt of the 
World, when Hughes made the great score of 568 miles in less than 
142 hours. 
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BULES OOVEENINa THE SECOND O'lifiAET INTEBNA- 

TIONAL BELT. 

L Each snoGessiye race for the belt shall be a sweepstakes of $100 
for each contestani 

2. The belt shall be subject to challenge from anj man in the 
world. 

3. Challenges must be sent to the temporary stakeholder, accom- 
panied by $100. 

4 Challenges shall date from the day of their receipt by the tem- 
porary stakeholder, and the holder of the belt must arrange a race with 
the first challenger. 

5. The holder of the belt must name date and place, sign articles, 
and deposit his $100 sweepstakes within four weeks from date of chal- 
lenge. 

6. The day named by the holder for starting the race must be not 
less than one month or more than three months from date of challenge, 
except by consent of donor. 

7. The holder may claim any city in the world as the place for the 
race. 

8. After a match is made, any person may join in the race by sign- 
ing the articles and depositing $100 sweepstakes money with the tem- 
porary stakeholder four weeks before the date set for the commence- 
ment of the race. 

9. The winner must give to the stakeholder satisfactory security 
for the safe keeping of the belt and its prompt return when called for. 

10. No share of the gate money shall be given to any competitor 
who does not travel 480 miles. 

11. All necessary and reasonable expenses shall be paid from the 
gate money, and the remainder, with the sweepstakes money added, 
shall be divided among those competitors not exceeding five, who go 
480 miles or further, in accordance with the following conditions : If 
only one man finishes 480 miles he shall take alL If two men, the di- 
vision shall be 50 per cent., 30 per ceni and 20 per cent. If four men, 
40 per cent., 30 per cent., 20 per ceni and 10 per cent If five men, 40 
per cent, 25 per cent., 17 per cent, 10 per cent, and 8 per cent Every 
contestant except the five sharers in the gate-money who covers 480 




A. C. REED, 

Of Hamilton, Out— Famous Caiiiidi*n Atlilele. 
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Tbird Bms tor the O'Leur Belt at Uodlson Square Oaixlen, New Tork City. 
February S8 to Hatoh 6, 1881.— Omtinuecl. 
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CC 
tt 
CC 
CC 
CC 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 



818 
818 
818 
814 
819 



830 



166 
860 
440 Krohne 888 



25T 1,840 



« 



woo 
MOV 



cc 
cc 



1,540 

1,320 
220 
220 

1,440 

880 
1,640 

220 
1,540 
1,100 

1,540 
1,100 
1,100 
1,540 



440 
660 

1,540 
165 
165 
880 
440 

1,100 



220 

220 

1,100 

1,540 

1,540 
1,100 

440 
660 
880 
820 

1,540 
440 
660 
165 
165 
166 



MOO 
880 



838 M40 



TBE AMERICAN ATELETR 



Best Performances In the ^orld tor each hour of Six-Day Pedestrian Contests, 
Corrected up to Uarch 6, Issi.—Conlinved. 



Hour. Competitor. 


Miles 


Yds. 


Hour. Competitor. 


Miles 


Yds. 


iS 


C. BoweU, Hov. a 


'80,233 


63l 96 


P.J.Paocli't, Mar. a 


'81, 420 


165 


M 




237 


754 97 




420 


165 


46 




341 


1.257' 98 




423 




U 




345 


1,G35 99 




427 


880 


47 




248 


754100 




433 


440 


40 




248 


754 101 




432 


660 


4fl 




248 


764' 103 




436 


600 


60 




M8 


754 103 




437 




51 




252 


1,357,103 


Police G azette En • 






62 




257 


603 


try (Hughes), Jan. 28 


437 




63 




261 


1,006' 104 


;; ;; st 


442 




64 




266 


1,006 105 




446 


1,100 


56 




271 


603' 106 


P.J. Panch't, Mar. '^ 


451 




56 




275 


1,5091107 


" 4 


45.^ 


eso 


57 




280 


1.006 108 


" 4 


459 


880 


58 




284 


1.509109 


" 4 


464 


16& 


59 




288 


754,110 


Police G A zette En - 






60 






1,509 




try (Hughes), Jan. 28 
P.J. Panch't, Mar. 4 


465 


1,640 


61 




299 


603 


Ill 


468 


230 


62 




304 


126 


112 


" 4 


472 


1,540 


63 




309 


63 


113 


" " 4 


477 


660 


64 




313 


1,194 


114 


" 4 


481 


220 


65 




316 


1,267 


116 


" 4 


485 


440 


66 




321 


606 


116 


« j 


490 


220 


67 






1.572 


117 


.< ^ 


494 


660 


6B 




330 


1,006 


118 


•• 4 


499 


220 


69 








119 


" 4 


501 


165 


70 




339 


754 


120 


" 4 


501 


165 


71 




340 




121 


" 6 


501 


165 


72 




340 




122 


Police Gazette En- 






73 




340 






try (Hughes), Jan. 29 


605 


440 


74 




342 


1,509 


123 


" 29 


510 


660 


75 




343 


1,006 


124 


" 39 


515 


1,100 


76 




343 


1,006 


125 


" 39 


517 


G60 


77 




345 


603 


126 


" 29 


521 


1,100 






349 


503 


127 


" 29 


526 


440 


79 




354 


251 


128 


" 29 


530 


1.540 


80 




358 


1,006 


129 


" 29 


534 


660 


81 




361 




130 


" " 29 


538 






P.J. Panch't, Mar, 3 


'81, 364 




131 


" " 29 


542 


1.100 
880 




C, Eowell, Nov. 4 


'80,368 


754 


132 


" " 29 


546 


84 




373 


1,357 


133 


" " 29 


550 


1,540 


8S 




379 


126 


134 


" " 39 


553 




86 




383 


603 


135 


" " 29 


556 




87 




385 


503 


136 


" " 29 


557 


88Q 


88 




390 


430 


137 


" " 29 


562 


220 






394 


603 


138 


" " 29 


566 


385 


90 




399 


251 


139 


" " 29 


566 


385 


91 


P.J.Pftnoh't, Mar. 3 


'81, 403 


1,540 


140 


" " 29 


667 


385 


9S 




409 


230 


141 


" " 39 


567 


440 






413 


1,100 


142 


" " 29 


668 




94 




418 


1,10( 


143 




668 


825 


95 




420 


165 


144 


" 29 


568 





665 miles 165 yards {I41h. 24m. 208.), Frank H. Hart, April 10, 1880. 



566 miles 63 yards (141h. 39m. 8s.), Charles Eowell, November 6, ] 



ITO-V^r K,HIAS71 



THE IIHFIONS OF Ti AHEIICAI FlIZE 111, 

Oontuning Porb«its of kll the noted Pngilitta, wlUi Aeootmli of thoir Fighti and Utmi. 




THE ONI.T BOOK or THa Ktsn m tbk wobldi 
Sent "toy ZOsll fisr SS Osn.ta. 
UtD K. FOX, PUBLISHER, 183 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YOK 



NQ- W REA DYI 

lOOTLISHT FAYORITEST 

THE ion mgot >id sniipip mmnML ioo» aa minp. 




CONTAIKIIIG 25 PORTRAITS OF THE 

UmVS AlOBICAN AND lUSOFIAH ACTBISSIS 

Tftkan In Stave Ooatnine for "VootUsbt V«vorit«i." 
WITH BIOGBAf HIOAI, SKET0BB8. 



eanrr by aJAir. oir khsohuftt of ss ots. 



RICHARD E. POX, PuTjlisher, 

183 William Street, Hew York. 

Till Tiftda mppUad with ftUMf tli* POLICE GAZETTE'S PabU»ttoiia br 
tka AaarioMA Vvitb Oo., K«w Tork XTawa Oo. uid KftttosAl Vvm Oo,, Htm 
Twk* or asr of tbatx bnuulMs throovhottt th* ValMd Btotta kad OawtdR. 



ROW ttBADT-TOIRD ■DITICHr 



GLIMPSES OF G.OTHAM, 




. OAJINITAL OF FUX. 



rtMt to R««I at Krw Torli'* My t wiom Bud SouatlaiMtl Dada^it H««J Aa 
Book OUMPSBia OF GOTHAM I 

BEST BT KAIL TO A5T ADDBEB8 OIT BEOEIFT OF 28 OEITB. 

RICHARD K. FOX, Publlshor National Poiloa Quvtto, 
1S8 TILLUK 8T^ HXT 1 



POPULAR BOOKS AT CHEAP PRICES ! 



LIFE OF EDWARD HANLAN, 

AMERICA'S JHAMPO.V OARSMAN'. 

Complete Record of His Great Aquatic Victories, with Illustrations 

and Portraits of Famous Rowrers. 

7V3Z* SaJe ysy eJLI XTe-wsclea.lex>s, oi> Toy zn.aJ.1 fbi> 88 Oents. 

RICHARD K. FOX, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 




jFcii^'^rifa 




THE HANDSOMEST AND ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 

PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 



Containing 25 portraits of tho leadinj? Anioricau and Euroi)ean actresses, among 
whi<jh will be found portraits of Sara Bernliardt, Pauline Markham, 

Minnie Palmer, Mabel Santiey, Adelaide Neiison, Jennie j 

Yeamans, Belle Howitt, Carrie Perkins, Marie • 

Williams, etc., etc.. 
Taken in stAge costume for " Footlight Favorites," with biographicAl sketches. 

Pz^loe ^D-y xxia.il, S3 Oezits. 

RICHARD K. FOX, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 



GLIMPSES OF GOTHAM. 

SIXTEEN NEW AND SPICY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

The Cheapest and Best Book in the 'World. 

Tells all about New York's Mysteries and Dark Doings. 



.< 



'W'OT SaJ.e by a,ll N'e'wsclea.lex's, or lay ltCa.il fbi* SS oexits. 

RICHARD K. FOX, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 



THE SLANG DICTIONARY 

OF 

New York, London and Paris, Complete and Unabridged. 

Detectives, police oflieials, and those who want to become acquainted with the 

slang terms used by burglars, sDorting-men and flash society, 

should send for th»> *'The Slang Dictionary." 

Sent "k>y ixietil ft^r- SS Oents. 



RICHARD K. POX, Publisher, 

W^illifim Ntx-eot, Ne^wr TTojrlc. 






NOW READY. 



TKCIE] O EC .A. IM: IP I O 2Sr © 

OF THE 

AMERICAH PRIZE RIHG, 

A complete history of the Heavy- Weight Champions of America, executed 

expressly for the Book. 



Oompleto nndi XJii«il>riclgu'ocl. 



THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND IK THE WORLD. 



COMPILED BY WILLIAM E. HARDING, 

Sportuco Editob National Police Gazette, 
NEW YORK. 



PUBLISHED BY 

RICHARD K. FOX, Proprietor Police Gazette, 

183 WILLIAM STSEET, HEW TOSK. 



JSENl!^ BY M^IL ON l^ECRIPV BR 33 CEJ^V^. 



THE 



POLICE GAZKTTE, 



ACKNOWLEDGED BY ALL TO BE THE 

Leading Sporting and Sensational Journal of the World. 



Its artistic corps embraces the best talent in America. Its columns are 
replete with the latest sporting news, current sensations, lives and deeds of 
famous Pu<?ilists, Jockeys, Turfmen, and a variety of interesting reading matter, 
unequalled by any journal published. 

Subscription: $4.00 per Year; S Months, $2.00; 3 Months, $1.00. 



RICHARD K. FOX, Publisher, 

NEW YORK. 



TO BE HAD FROM ALL NEWSDEALERS. 



